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EDITORIAL 


NGLAND’S chronic difficulty—the perennial, 
insuperable problem of the politician, the 
persistent stumbling-block of the British statesman— 
is called Ireland. Since the “ Union,” the difficulty 
has only grown more acute and more complex. After 
one hundred and twenty years the Irish Question still 
remains a question to which there is no answer. We 
are familiar with much that has been written to explain 
the endless quarrel between the two islands ; but an 
explanation that does not open some way to a healing 
of the cleavage is entirely beside the mark. A diagnosis 
that does not lead to a remedy only leads to despair. 
It is futile to allege that the situation is the result of 
the clash of economic forces, that it is the necessary 
conflict between industrial England and agricultural 
Ireland, unless we can somehow reconcile these 
opposite ideas. What use is it to declare the whole 
affair a mere religious quarrel, unless, forsooth, you be 
impelled to effect a reconciliation by working zealously 
for the conversion of England? Of even less avail 
is it to say that it is all a matter of racial aversion, 
because, like the leopard’s spots, a man’s nationality 
is not within his own control. 

Mere philosophizing and moralizing about the 
trouble should be avoided, especially when the findings 
of your philosophy only tend to prove to you that 
the chasm is either wider than you thought or is too 
wide to be bridged. The only hopeful way of looking 
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at the situation is to look for a way out of the embroglio. 
A man who has tumbled into a well can afford to put 
off the consideration of the reason why he fell in and 
concentrate every faculty on the question of how he 
is going to get out. For the time being it is irrelevant 
whether he was deliberately pushed in on account of 
his political opinions, or whether he was intoxicated. 
For the moment the only consideration for him is: 
How to get out. 

If this phrase ‘‘ How to get out ” were the master- 
thought of all those engaged in the Irish arena, perhaps 
a way out might be more easily discovered ; but most 
of the discussion turns on the question of how the 
trouble began, who is responsible. Meanwhile the 
whole horrible business continues because men will 
not agree to seek a remedy. If, instead of apportioning 
blame, both sides were to agree to snatch every oppor- 
tunity of ities the struggle, _ would be in sight. 


The seiewy of English wa Irish sialon might be 
called the sad record of a long series of lost oppor- 
tunities. It is usual to say that lost opportunities 
never return. True enough, a chance missed is 
‘missed for ever; but it is extraordinary how, if we 
have the patience to wait for them, other opportunities 
will constantly recur. And in a land like Ireland, 
where history repeats itself with almost mathematical 
accuracy and regularity, the opportunities of a settle- 
ment are ever recurring, if British statesmen had only 


the eyes to see them and the courage to grasp them. 
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Editorial 
When Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill fell through, the 
despairing cry went up that a unique opportunity had 
been missed ; and saddened pessimists said that never 
again should we behold a British Premier championing 
Ireland’s cause at Westminster. Yet they proved to 
be wrong. 

The opportunity did come again and was missed in 
1914. There are some who are optimistic enough to 
see in the present moment a chance of a settlement. 
The Bishop of Cork has openly expressed this view in a 
letter to The Times. Such optimism, coming from a 
city whose sufferings in the recent reprisals campaign 
might be expected to leave little room for optimism, 
is particularly valuable, and should be given every 
encouragement. Every nerve should be strained, 


every avenue explored that seems to lead to the hope 
of a reconciliation. But reconciliation is incompatible 
with retaliation. Common sense tells us that the 
only basis of negotiation must be an armistice. Both 
sides must agree to “‘ cease fire” before a parley can 


‘ 


be initiated. In other words the “ reprisals’ must 
cease. All are agreed that the Government can inspire 
confidence and show the sincerity of its will for peace 
by withdrawing the mercenaries, commonly called the 
Black-and-Tans, whose presence in Ireland is a per- 
petual irritant and an incentive to lawlessness. 

If everyone, English and Irish alike, would direct 
their efforts, not to the discovery of who is to blame, 
not to mutual recrimination, but to the searching 
after the opportunities for healing their discords, the 
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present appalling state of things would not last. If 
both sides could only be brought to trust one another 
(therein lies the whole crux of the matter) we might be 
nearer to the dawn of the day when Ireland will no 
longer be John Bull’s family ghost, the Banquo always 
turning up to disturb his merry feast. But ghosts are 
only multiplied by bloodshed. They are effectively 
laid only by Christian means—by the Christian virtues 
of Faith, Hope, and Love: and the greatest of these 
is Love. 


Considerations of the value of our space prevent us 
from printing any of the lengthy letters we have 
received with regard to the article on Dress that 
appeared in our December issue. While the editor 
does not want in any way to discourage helpful com- 
ment, or to stifle legitimate criticism, he feels that it is 
unfair to the readers of BLACKFR1ARS to fill precious 
space with merely contentious and sometimes abusive 
letters. Letters intended for the Correspondence 
Page should formulate some definite idea, and above 
all should be brief and to the point. 


Tue EpItor. 





MORE HAPPENINGS IN IRELAND 


UT of the pall of gloom that hangs over Ireland 

to-day there has emerged a gleam of light. The 
Archbishop of Tuam, in weightiest words, has urged 
a Truce of God : a cessation on both sides of shooting 
and raiding in order that, in an atmosphere of calm 
and peace the foundation of an understanding between 
the two nations may be laid. On both sides of the 
Channel the idea is being eagerly canvassed, and 
men have at last been brought to see that a truce of 
some kind is an urgent necessity unless murder 
and violence and ruthless destruction of property 
are to be prolonged with ever-increasing bitterness. 
Somehow moderate men in either camp must be got 
together in spite of Dublin Castle on one side and the 
Irish Republican Forces on the other. But how? 
At the moment of writing, in Dublin, amid daily 
shootings, raids, arrests, and re-arrests, the prospect 
would appear utterly black were it not that the very 
intensity of the evil compels men to seek desperately 
for a solution. 

Readers of BLAcKFRIARS (Nov.) have already been 
given by an able pen all the main features of the 
situation. Nothing has changed since then save an 
intensification of the horror. There is little to be 
gained by summarizing here the melancholy events 
of the last few weeks. It is more to the purpose to try 
and put before English readers something of the 
mentality of the Irish people in this crisis of their 
history. For no peace is possible, no truce even is 
within reach unless we succeed in viewing the situation 
in some degree from the same standpoint as the Irish 
themselves. _ 

And first let us realize that the Irish know precisely 
what they want and why they want it. Their demand 
is based on the principle always taught by Catholic 
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theology—the right of the ruled to select their rulers, 
the right of a nation to manage its own affairs. They 
demand it with all the more persistence that it is a 
principle enshrined in the British Constitution, and 
affirmed and re-affirmed by ourselves with perpetual 
reiteration throughout the Great War. We fondle 
on behalf of freedom, on behalf of the oppressed all 
the world over, on behalf of the small nations. We 
acclaimed the principle when it was included in 
Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points. To-day Ireland 
is taking us at our word and holding us to our bond. 
It is in her eyes inconceivable hypocrisy that what 
is true for Poland, for Belgium, for the Balkan States, 
for distant Armenia, is not to be true for her. It is 
equally inconceivable to Australia and to the United 
States and to large portions of the Continent of 
Europe. England # to face the fact that a continu- 
ance of her present rule of force and horror inflicts a 
mortal blow to her moral integrity in the eyes of the 
world. 

The second impression one gains in Ireland just 
now is the intensity of her religious faith. Never were 
her young men more devout, more dependent on the 
Sacraments, more constant in prayer. Anyone can 
see it for himself in the churches. They believe, and 
believe from the depths of their soul, that they are 
fighting the battle not only of their own country but 
of the Church. They look out and see the triumph 
of materialism, of wealth, of a soul-destroying in- 
dustrialism not in England only but over a large part 
of Europe. Ireland, almost alone in their eyes, 
remains as a bulwark of the Faith, the one country 
where a spiritual outlook still prevails. If Ireland 
gages down the Church is impoverished and crippled : 
and it is through Ireland, so they believe, that her 
enemies hope to strike her. Thus religion and 


patriotism are inextricably mingled in the soul of the 
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More Happenings in Ireland 


Sinn Feiner, and England is attempting to crush by 
force a movement for freedom based on two of the 
strongest motives that inspire mankind. Whether 
justified or not this conception confers a spiritual 
strength that gives to some of the young men one 
meets here their sincerity of soul, their almost gay 
courage in the midst of hourly danger. It is this that 
sent a boy like Kevin Barry unflinching through 
torture to the scaffold, immovably serene even when 
bidding farewell to his mother. Only a Catholic 
country, said a priest to me, can produce just this 


type of patriot. 

urning to the material side of the situation there 
is a misapprehension that needs to be corrected. 
Everyone talks of reprisals, and whether we justify 
them or whether we deplore their iniquity, the tacit 
assumption is that the shootings, the burnings, the 
terrorizing are a response by the forces of the Crown 
to previous Sinn Fein crimes. That stage in Irelandis 
long past; the punishment inflicted is wholly indis- 
criminate. No one’s life is safe, however innocent ; 
no one’s home is secure from raids by day or by night. 
Cruelty begets cruelty, and there is no limit to the 
lawlessness of the auxiliary forces even in the most 
peaceful villages. Proceedings are so reckless that 
individuals are frequently attacked or even killed in 
mistake for-others. In certain remote country parts, 
as in Galway, there is no law save that of the Black- 
and-Tans. The whole district is ruled by illegal 
violence. Mr. Arthur Griffiths has stated that since 
January, 1919, there have been in Ireland 38,720 
armed raids on private houses, 4982 arrests and 
imprisonments, 1604 armed assaults, 102 sackings and 
shootings-up of towns, and 77 murders of unarmed 
civilians. In other words, England is governing 
Ireland by frightfulness, and by frightfulness alone. 
A Belgian novice, now in a religious house in Dublin, 
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who was in Brussels during the war, declares that con- 
ditions of life here are incomparably worse than in the 
Belgian capital. Heavy as the hand of the German 
was, those who obeyed were safe from molestation 
and good order was enforced, whereas even in Dublin 
no one feels safe. Again, people have compared it to 
living in London through the worst of the German 
air-raids, but then at least there were warnings and 
“ All Clear”’ signals, but here there is no respite, 
day or night. 

he fate of the creameries deserves special mention 
as it illustrates the method in Dublin Castle madness, 
Everyone is aware that the I.A.0.S. is a wholly non- 
political association, run by some of the most honoured 
of the moderate men in Ireland. Yet since April, 1920, 
42 co-operative creameries have been attacked and 
over 30 burnt to the ground. The co-operative 
flour-mill at Milford, the finest in the country, has 
been burnt down. The total value of the destroyed 
buildings is placed by the Society at from £300,000 to 
£400,000, while their annual output of butter and 
cheese reached close on {1,000,000. In addition 
nine proprietary creameries have been wrecked. 
These creameries represent the most successful form 
of Irish industrial enterprise. Is it surprising that 
the people believe England is intent on the economic 
ruin of their country without which there can be no 
real independence ? 

What, then, must be done to put an end to this 
deplorable situation? I have put the question to 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners of every hue and the 
invariable answer comes: “‘ England must first with- 
draw the Black-and-Tans and leave the country to the 
ordinary police and the regular army.” Were this 
done, as a guarantee of England’s good faith, it 
appears practically certain that the Republican leaders 
would order all their followers to abstain from 
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violence and a truce could ensue. Undoubtedly the 
influence of the whole hierarchy would be brought 
to bear to ensure a favourable issue. But again no 
real peace negotiations can be carried on with Arthur 
Griffiths and other trusted leaders in jail, so that the 
release of at least all members of the Dail becomes an 
essential preliminary. Yet day by day fresh arrests are 
made, and more shootings take place. Speaking in 
Tuam only a few days ago the Archbishop publicly 
acknowledged that his demand for a truce had been 
loyally observed by his own people, but that none the 
less three lives had been sacrificed by the armed forces 
of the Crown. Is it surprising that in many quarters 
peace talk is regarded with incredulity ? True, the 

eater portion of Ireland is utterly sick of violence and 
onging for peace and security, but there can be no 
hope of peace if Mr. Lloyd George assumes that Sinn 
Fein is a broken and discredited party to whom terms 
can be dictated. On the contrary, the Government 
must first give some tangible proof of their changed 
attitude—such as the withdrawal of the Black-and- 
Tans—in order to overcome the deep-seated suspicion 
with which over here all English promises are regarded. 
The Irish have been tricked and cheated so often that 
we have forfeited all claim on their confidence. None 
the less the Sinn Fein leaders must know that to-day 
they are up against the whole military strength of Great 
Britain and that they cannot prolong the struggle 
indefinitely. Where they have won at least a moral 
victory is in convicting England, in face of the whole 
world, of being unable to rule Ireland save by force 
and terrorism in opposition to every principle of 
government she wh to hold dear. England, in 
her turn, cannot afford to allow a position so humiliat- 
ing in the eyes of the world to continue. Already she 
has had to listen to Ireland being cheered to the echo 
in the Italian Chamber, while the widow of the Lord 
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Mayor of Cork is received with almost royal honour 
on American soil. Is there no statesman among 1s 
great enough to cut this Gordian knot ? 


V. M. Crawrorp, 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS 


HERE came a Baby King 

Into the world one night, 
With sheen of Angel’s wing 
And singing stars of light, 

To the poor shepherds’ echoing 
“ Hosanna in the height.” 


There died a broken King 

Upon the Cross one noon, 
Thieves for companioning 

*Twixt darkened sun and moon, 
Because the world, poor futile thing, 

Had spurned His royal boon. 


There rose a splendid King 
Out of the grave one morn, 

And we go triumphing 
Over the dul] world’s scorn, 

Knowing that life from death can spring, 
And we for this were born. 


DoROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 





THE CHURCH IN ACTION IN AMERICA 


N many respects the rapid growth of the Catholic 
Church in the United States is the most remark- 
able spiritual phenomenon since apostolic times. The 
adequate account of that astonishing achievement has 
yet to be written ; but I can flash a light upon it by 
saying that in a little over a hundred years Catholic 
America has increased its dioceses from one to a 
hundred, and its membership from practically nothing 
to twenty millions of souls. 

I have been staggered by what I have seen, for 
though I have generally small faith in the efficacy of 
efficiency, I was profoundly impressed by the kind of 
organization I found established. Catholic high schools 
were familiar enough ; but Catholic colleges managed 
by nuns were portents. Yet there are a very great 
number of these, and their success may be estimated 
from the fact that the Sacred Heart Order alone has 
produced in the late Louise Imogen Guiney the best 
woman poet America can claim, and in Agnes Repplier 
the best American essayist since the passing of the 
great New England literary group. 

Moreover, the practical spirituality of American 
Catholicism is proved by the huge crowds flocking to 
the Sacraments week by week. And while the methods 
of a New York parish may strike an easy-going English- 
man as a trifle bureaucratic, they no doubt are 
necessary to a people accustomed to clockwork 
regularity. 

I have been assured, however, by those who are in a 
position to know, that, apart from parochial and educa- 
tional matters, there was too little cohesion instead of 
oo much among the twenty millions of American 

atholics : so that when the United States entered 
the war the Church was obliged to meet the emergency 
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with the creation of an organized plan of social action, 
Accordingly, the National Catholic War Council was 
established. 

This consisted of the fourteen archbishops, with an 
administrative committee, under the direction of the 
Catholic hierarchy, consisting of four bishops. These 
four bishops, together with six members of the Knights 
of Columbus War Council and six members at large, 
. made up the executive committee. The object of 
this organization was not so much centralization as 
unification of effort under the direction of the hier. 
archy. 

The Knights of Columbus, though included in the 
National Catholic War Council and represented in its 
executive committee, were given charge of the 
Catholic counterpart of the Y.M.C.A.’s war work, and 
are now carrying on extensive reconstruction plans of 
their own. But a vast field remained which they could 
not very well cover, and this the Council’s Committee 
on Special War Activities took as its province. 

The work among men took the form of the establish- 
ment of 22 service clubs and the opening of 357 club 
houses to service men at the instance of the com- 
mittee ; co-operation with 173 colleges ; the organiza 
tion of nearly 1200 troops of Catholic Boy Scouts; 
commissions to Czecho-Slovakia ; war waste reclama- 
tion instituted in 52 cities; the formation of 15 
*“* Everyman’s Clubs,” which have had an attendance 
of close on a million ; community service in 7 cities; 
and co-operation with 9714 Catholic men’s organizi 
tions. 

The Committee on Women’s Activities took charge 
of 12 hostels which have had 1,400,000 guests ; 28 
community houses; girls’ protective work; the 
securing of 87 scholarships in European colleges; 
co-operation with 4959 Catholic women’s societies; 
and a thrift campaign. 
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Overseas, 21 welfare centres were established, and 
to supply them with workers the training school at 
Clifton began its career. 

Reconstruction is being carried out by medical 
social service in 15 Catholic hospitals ; by 39 employ- 
ment bureaus, which have placed well over 100,000 
workers in positions at a per capita cost of $1.56; by 
two Rehabilitation Schools ; by book and pamphlet 
work ; and by a motion-picture department which is 
at once a censor and a purveyor of films. 

Besides these activities, the Council has supplied 
1800 chaplains with kits ; distributed over 6,000,000 
religious articles among the troops ; and established a 
Committee on Historical Records and a Press Bureau. 

The need for many of these activities has ended 
with the war, but at the same time that the National 
Catholic War Council is winding up its special war 
activities it is transforming itself into a permanent 
Welfare Council to meet the problems of reconstruc- 
tion. For example, the Service School for Women at 
Clifton, which trained women for work among the 
troops, is now training them for settlement and club 
work. Its energies are merely directed into new 
channels. 

It is absolutely impossible to compress an account 
of the general scope of the Council’s varied social 
labours into.a brief article. So I had best confine 
myself to those things which had a particular interest 
for me when I went down to Washington recently to 
be shown what the Council is doing. 

In the Historical Records Department is being 
gathered the raw material upon which the historian 
may draw. The record of every Catholic man and 
woman in the Army, Navy, Marines or Medical 
Service of the United States with which the depart- 
ment began will be completed as the National Catholic 
archives. 
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The Social Action See is designed to carry 
out something comparable to the work of the Catholic 
Social Guild in England. At its head, as at the head 
of every other department, are highly capable men, 
lay and clerical. The pamphlet on Reconstruction, 
signed by the four bishops of the Administrative 
Council, is a remarkable document, and offers a radical 
economic programme whose keynote is struck in the 
statement: ‘‘ A living wage is not necessarily the full 
measure of justice. All the Catholic authorities on 
the subject explicitly declare that this is only the 
minimum of justice. In a country as rich as ours, there 
are very few cases in which it is possible to prove that 
the worker would be getting more than that to which 
he has a right if he were paid something in excess of 
this ethical minimum.” The same line 1s followed in 
the joint pastoral letter of the archbishops and bishops 
of the United States. The president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labour and chairman of the National 
Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers, 
speaking on behalf of labour in reply to these pro- 
nouncements has said: “ The programme of the 
National Catholic War Council is virtually the pro- 
gramme of organized labour as expressed by the 
official declarations of the American Federation of 
Labour and the programme of the Chicago Indepen- 
dent Labour Party.” ; 

The Press Bureau is one of the most, if not the most 
important of the National Catholic Welfare Council’s 
departments. Catholic newspapers in America, as in 
England, were not ienbenek as ably as the situation 
demanded. The laity did not support their Press 
because of its inefficiency ; and, according to the just 
retort of the editors, the inefficiency was due to the 
lack of support. The Catholic Press Bureau has done 
a good deal towards breaking that vicious circle. For 
it employs journalists of first-rate ability, such as the 
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average Catholic newspaper would not have sufficient 
funds to support adequately, and the Bureau, accord- 
ingly, is able to supply the Press with the right sort of 
general news and articles and editorials at a very low 
cost. Fifty newspapers take in, week by week, the 
news sheets of the a artment, and are coming more 
and more to rely on those for all information of what 
is happening outside of their own localities. The scope 
of this Bureau is necessarily much more limited than 
is that of those which cater for the secular periodicals, 
but it is being conducted as ably as those Bureaus 
under the direction of Mr. Justin McGrath, an editor 
of wide experience, who has associated with him in 
this work Mr. Michael Williams, the author of that 
much-discussed book, The High Romance. 

The bishops, realizing the need for capable Catholic 
journalism, are setting aside a month next year as 
“Press Month,” when sermons will be preached, 
lectures delivered, funds collected and interest fostered 
on behalf of the Catholic papers. For though the 
activities of the Bureau have already considerably 
raised the standard of journalism, the project is still in 
its infancy, and has not yet proved self-supporting, but 
has had to be subsidized by the Church. At presertt, 
and probably for some years to come, however, the 
principal problem will not be that of its commercial 
security, but that of widening its influence upon the 
minds of the community. With that accomplished, 
the sound financial footing will rapidly follow. Already 
it has amply justified itself by results. 

One of my most pleasant experiences during my visit 
to Washington, the headquarters of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, was going over the Service 
School for Women at Clifton. A large rambling 
house, standing in thirty-eight acres and overlooking 
the beautiful city, has been taken over for the training 
of women between the ages of twenty and forty—at 
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the outset for work among the troops, and now as 
conductors of clubs and social settlements. Miss 
Maud Cavanagh, the dean, and Miss Maria Ewing, 
one of her assistants, who showed Mr. Williams and 
myself around, gave us a clear account of its purpose 
and accomplishments. Up to date, 319 women have 
taken the six-months’ course and have received the 
school’s diploma. It is now proposed to affiliate as a 
college with the University, and by slightly extending 
the course enable those who attend to take their B.Sc. 
degrees. Most of the students are college graduates 
when they enter the school; and these, as well as 
others who choose to take their final year at Clifton, 
will receive academic honours. 

But, degree or no degree, the Service School is 
carrying on a very useful work, and its students take 
away with them what is of more value than a parch- 
ment scroll, something that no money can buy—a spirit 
of practical social service. ‘This, and not scholastic 
distinction, marked those 150 Clifton women who won 
such high tributes from the Army with which they 
served in France ; and it is this marking those who 
are going out into a world at peace, where recon- 
sttuction is as difficult and dangerous as war. I 
deduce the soundness of the dean’s economic position 
from the fact that the only English review read at 
Clifton is the New Witness. But BLACKFRIARS, on my 
recommendation, will shortly be added. 

A Service School similar to that for women is about 
to be established for men. ‘There is an increasing 
demand for competent male social workers ; and the 
National Catholic Welfare Council may be counted 
upon to repeat its Clifton success. 

It would be not only ungracious but unjust to close 
this brief summary without a reference to the part 
which its executive secretary, Father John J. Burke, 
C.S.P., has played in carrying out the schemes of the 
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Council. When it is remembered that in addition to 
the labour involved in supervising the varied enter- 
prises at Washington, he finds time to be president 
of Clifton and to edit The Catholic World—any one of 
these would be job enough for an ordinary man—there 
is ample cause for wonder at the energy and ability 
which he displays. It is certain that to him more than 
to any other man is due the credit for what the Welfare 
Council has achieved. And Catholics in England as 
well as in America should be grateful for his wide out- 


look and his driving power. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 





EVIL: A DREAM. 


O more in any house can I be at peace, 
Because of a house that waits, far off or near, 
To-morrow or (likelier) after many a year, 
Where a room and a door are that shall fulfil my fear. 


For last night, dreaming, I stood in a house and saw 
Softly the room door open, and one come in, 
Its owner, and as round the edge his evil grin 
Peeped ere he passed, I knew him for visible Sin. 


Unwashed, unshaven, frowsy, abominable, 
In a green greasy hat, a green greasy coat, 
Loose-mouth’d, with silent tread and the smell of the goat, 
He stole in, and helplessness stifled rage in my throat. 


For this was he who came long since to my heart, 
This was he who entered the house of my soul long ago ; 
Now he possesses imagination, and O 
I shall meet him yet in some brick-built house, I know. 


He shall come, he shall turn from the long parch’d street he 
treads 
For ever, shuffling, hand rubbed over hand unclean, 
Servile yet masterful, with satiate spleen 
Watching his houses, and muttering of things obscene. 


He shall come to my flesh as he came last night to my 
dream ; : 
Eyes shall know him as soul and insight have known ; 
Though all the world be there, I shall stand alone 
Watching him peer and enter and find out his own. 


Noisier he shall not move, nor loudlier speak, 
Than the first sly motion of lewd delight in me 
Long since—which then I shall know none other than he, 
But visible, aged, and filled with monstrous glee. 


Therefore now in terror I enter all houses, all rooms 
Enter in dread, and move among them in fear, 


Watching all doors, saying softly “ It draws more near 
Daily ; and here shall it be in the end,—or here ?” 


CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
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THE SWORD OF PIZARRO 


ADRID is a very modern city. ‘There are, 
doubtless, ancient things in it, and certainly 
its palaces, its churches, and its squares are harshly 
called modern by a colonial visitor. But for all that, 
Madrid is, I repeat, a modern city. You feel it so. 
True, you have not to wait long to see an ox-cart pass 
across the Puerto del Sol and block the traffic of 
electric cars and automobiles, and there are folk in 
the Buen Retiro whose souls plainly belong to medizval 
Spain ; but still for all that Madrid is modern. You 
may be very lonely in Madrid, and that is the real hall- 
mark of a modern city. I do not see how anyone could 
feel lonely in Toledo or Cordoba, for their very stones 
cry out, and there are thin ghost voices in the wind, 
and their bridges and walls are haunted. But it is not 
so in Madrid. Therefore shall I go to Madrid again 
for but two things and a third : to visit the Prado once 
more; to feast my eyes on the sword of Pizarro; 
and to leave with speed for Toledo, Cordoba, and the 
warm-scented South. 

Now of the Prado I do not find that I can write. 
It is, of course, one of the great European galleries, and 
I love Spain. Moreover, it is a homely picture-gallery, 
and there are sixty-seven Velasquez pictures admirably 
and chronologically hung in one room. But enough : 
Cook’s Handbook of Spain is written so. And despite 
all its pictures, despite its pleasantness, despite the 
fact that there before its pictures one ought to be able 
to dream, I should continue to write in that style. It 
is, possibly, because painting, of all the arts, suffers 
the most grieviously at the hands of our civilization. 
These pictures were painted for altars, for private 
rooms, for kings’ galleries. ‘They are jewels still, but 
you may run a handful of diamonds through your 
fingers without a trace of the emotion with which you 
will view one on a woman’s breast. 
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But in the Royal Armoury, in a wing of the Royal 
Palace, duly ticketed in a case, lies a somewhat thin 
Toledan rapier that I can see in my dreams still, a 
rapier at which I gazed spellbound the first time | 
saw it and upon which I came back again to gloat. 
It is the very blade with which a dauntless Catholic 
cavalier waved on his little company who staggered, 
all but beaten, but first of all men, through the tropic 
forests of South America, and climbed, heavy-armed, 
among those creeper-clad crags of the Andes, their 
spirit of unquenchable adventure to be rewarded at 
last by the sight of the glowing, limitless Pacific lying 
at their feet. It is the sword of Pizarro. 

It is the one sword in all the world to me. Years 
ago now, a boy somewhere on the back-benches of 
a lower form, I heard first the splendid tale, and to 
this day I can remember how my flesh literally glowed 
at Pizarro’s great cry : “‘ Another world to conquer ! ” 
I saw him then, in a flash of understanding. He is 
standing in the fierce sun, foot on a bit of a crag, 
glancing back at a file of men who are emerging from 
, Shadowy forests on a mountain side, and below 
him, away and away across tangled thickets in which 
emerald and scarlet parrots fly, sparkles that great and 
unsailed sea. This very sword, unsheathed, he holds 
glittering aloft in his right hand. With his left he 
beckons. Aye, he beckons. Always he beckons. He 
beckoned me, did Pizarro, with that eager hand and 
unsullied blade, beckoned me to voyage on the ocean 
of Romance, and to seek out always those other worlds 
that are still for all of us to conquer. 

Grand old Spain !—all her wonder, her chivalry, 
and her daring rise up before our eyes at the sight of 
that sword. ‘The dead hands of unlovable, cold- 
blooded Protestant historians have done their un- 
English best to cheat us of the memory of Spain, but I 
am grateful to-day that they never completely cheated 
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me. For all that they made it necessary for me to 
visit Spain in order wholly to remember, just as I 
would never have understood how Spain comes not 
to hold in the twentieth the place she held in the 
sixteenth century had I not been there. Somehow, 
however, in this royal armoury, whose every suit 
of mail has clothed the bodies of the heroes of romantic 
history, and especially at sight of this ancient steel, 
an Englishman may again recover his national honour 
and praise his enemies. ‘Those were the days of 
Don Roderigo Ponce de Leon, who led the assault on 
impregnable Ronda; of Don Hernando Perez del 
Pulgar, who nailed the Ave Maria to the door of the 
Mosque of Granada; of old Don Alonzo de Aguilar, 
who at the last went cheerfully to certain death because 
his king made a mistake ; and of many others who rode 
after Ferdinand and Isabella to the most desperate, 
the most successful, and the last of the Crusades. To 
that adventure came the Lord Scales, Earl of Rivers, 
to represent his remote and savage island, a visitor 
who attracted much the same attention as an Indian 
prince to-day in the armies of King George. That he 
fought well we are not surprised to learn, but that his 
wit and his piety should have won the surprised 
admiration of the Spaniards is, indeed, delightful 
reading. ‘‘ Why!” exclaims Fray Antonio Agapida, 
after recording a little speech of his to the fair Queen, 
“Twas a speech full of most courtly wit and most 
Christian piety ; and one only marvels that it should 
be made by a native of an island so far distant from 
Castile.” 

Great days, indeed, the days in which Gonzalo de 
Aguilar y de Cordoba presented his famous bill to an 
ungrateful parsimonious king, and concluded with a 
fine and dauntless wit: ‘“‘ And one hundred millions 
for the patience with which I have listened to the king 
who demands an account from the man who has 
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resented him with a kingdom ” ; the days of which 
it has to be truly written : 


The North is full of tangled things and texts and 
aching eyes 
And dead is all the innocence of anger and surprise, 


And Christian hateth Mary whom God kissed in 
Galilee— 
But Dan John of Austria is riding to the sea. 


Pizarro set out for Peru (not knowing its name or 
its whereabouts) what time “ the cold Queen of 
England was looking in the glass,” and he went in 
the bravery of silks and steel and gold, with a light in 
his eyes, faith in his heart, and a jest on his lips. He 
was a man inspired. He had two Queens—one in 
heaven and one on earth—and it would be hard to say 
which he loved and reverenced the more. He had two 
Faiths—one in Chivalry(which was Spain)and the other 
in Christ (which was the Catholic Church)—and for 
either he was quite prepared to die. But he had but one 
sword which he drew and waved in the sun for the 
honour of the two Queens that beat as one honour 
within him, and which had been tempered by both 
Faiths. He would have acknowledged himself equally 
the knight of Mary and of Isabel, and maybe for that 
very reason he is the eternal knight of Romance. 

rake and Hawkins ?—Oh, yes, I know, but, bless 
you, so much has been said about them. What has 
not been said about them is that they honoured their 
enemies. They had not been Englishmen else, and, 
indeed, they were Englishmen. It takes an English- 
man to fight for the praise of a cold, greedy, ugly 
Queen, for a name that has yet to be made (for Spanish 
chivalry was a praise in the earth before men spoke 
of England), and for a faith in which he does not 
believe ; but those English—hardy, swearing, throat- 
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slitting, devil-may-care pirates—followed in the wake 
of Spaniards, and they would not have been English, 
if, as they faced their own incredible dangers, they had 
not praised the men who went before. Drake and 
Hawkins sailed to the Americas ; Columbus, Vespucci, 
and Pizarro whither they knew not. Drake and 
Hawkins dared finely that the Queen might see gold 
and jewels of other men’s unearthing round her 
withered, scraggy neck when she looked in her glass ; 
those others steered across unknown seas for a will-o’- 
the-wisp of gold. Old filibustering Drake sharpened 
his blade on Devon shores to cut the throats of Dons ; 
Pizarro took his from the altar that he might place it, 
point downwards, in some unknown soil (if any there 
were) upon which the shadow of the Cross had not 
yet fallen. 

It fell out then as always—the luck of the game 
rested with the second-comers. Gold rarely clings to 
the fingers that dig it up. Inspired men always fall 
victims to the men of common sense. ‘The children 
of this world are, in their generation, wiser than the 
children of light. Pizarro opened the gates of the 
Pacific and beckoned on the world with a magnificent 
are in the fullness of time, Australian black- 

irders, Yankee whalers, and English gin-mongers 

thronged in and made their fortunes. Neither Drake 
nor Frobisher nor Magellan made theirs. At least, 
they share that honour with Pizarro. 

Well, well, his countrymen have laid up the famous 
sword in a glass case, velvet-lined. Labelled and 
mentioned in the guide-books, the tourists of an age 
that has little in it of either Drake or Pizarro come 
to stare. But there are plenty of us yet for whom 
that sword still glitters in the sun and still waves on 
to conquests yet unknown. 

You cannot kill Romance, or quench the spirit of 
Adventure. In that lies the saving hope of our grey 
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age. There are still Englishmen who love the one and 
dare the other in our cold, witless way, and there are 
still medizval men who will die for the smile of Ma 

and risk all for a hope. ‘They are blood-brethren 
though they know it not. Such have spent strange 
hidden lives in laboratories in conflict with monsters 
more terrible than those the old cartographers pictured 
on unknown seas; such have dribbled a football, 
fags in their mouths, over the tops of trenches in 
Flanders; such you may meet lounging round 
aerodromes in England, or travelling third class to 
the back of beyond in Rhodesia. Others discover 
nothing, though they wander half across the world, 
except the beauty and the mystery that there is in 
every garden. But they love to search for it, ever 
farther and farther away, and shout on every hill- 
top of the marvellous world beyond. Blood-brothers 
they are, for they all know well enough that no riches 
will remain with them, and that no gold is so valuable 
as its getting. Sometimes they do not know they 
know, and maybe these are they that travel furthest. 
But in the long end they discover the truth, and die 
with a jest on their lips, their eyes eager for the first 
sight of still more remote horizons. One and all the 


glitter of Pizarro’s steel has waved them on; and of 
all men these are the most like to find it, planted point 
downwards in the Unkhown Land, cross-hilted in 


the sun. 
ROBERT KEABLE. 





SACRAMENTS : 
NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 


EW more saddening confessions of religious 
EF change have ever am made than those of 
Renan, in his Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Feunesse. The 
emotional appeal of his forsaken Faith was never 
silenced, although he came to regard its foundations 
asunsound. He felt cut off from those social acts of 
worship which mean so much to most of us. 

“ Quellien,” says he, speaking of a young friend— 
“Quellien a trés bien compris ce qui fera toujours 
défaut 4 mon Eglise, c’est l'enfant de cheur. Ma vie est 
comme une messe sur laquelle pése un sort, un éternel 
Introibo ad altare Dei, et personne pour répondre : Ad 
Deum quil ztificat juventutem meam. Ma messe n’aura 
pas de servant. Faute de mieux, je me la repondrai a 
moi-méme ; mais ce n’est pas la méme chose.” 

It can never be the same thing to a nature naturally 
religious, exiling itself from a Community with world- 
wide activities, and sustaining its life by practices in 
force during centuries. Leaving the great Family of 
Faithfhe paid the penalty entailed. 

He goes to the Eucharist to find an illustration of 
his companionlessness. He cries—but catches no 
response. He intones the prayer ; but that prayer has 
been emptied of the meaning which alone can call 
forth the swift reply of an answering love. 

The central sacrament of Catholicism has become 
for him a poetical fable. He has no concern with it, 
except as marking a stage of experience outgrown. 

Sad memories brood over lost sanctities. Its hallow- 
ing light has been quenched, and he fumbles about in 
adark night of the intellect. 

_ So will say those to whom the sacramental system 
is the bond of peace, the seal of holiness, in the 
Covenant of Grace. 
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The Catholic Church is always herself : an authori- 
tative mistress ; the school of saints, teaching lessons 
to millions, and never lacking enthusiastic pupils. The 
power of her appeal resides in her sacraments. Take 
them away, and she is reduced to the level of the 
warring sects around, which, abusing her without 
knowledge, are scandalized by an audacity which can 
only be justified by an admission of her claims. She 
flings down at the feet of an indignant world her 
challenge, caring not who takes it up. Indifferent to 

raise and to Poel she proceeds with her task, 

urviving unhurt revolution after revolution, re- 
newing her youth she holds the same creed, though 
modifying her methods to meet changing conditions. 
Some infallible instinct must be guiding her in absorb- 
ing such outside elements as are friendly, while she 
rejects the most innocent looking principles that would 
attack her doctrine. 

The supreme attraction of Catholicism is the sacra- 
mental idea. In that, far more than in sensuous 
enticements : poetry, music, ritual, painting and the 
rest. 

Now, whether this Catholic conception of religion 
be wholly or partially true, or utterly false, one thing 
is clear: there is a great cleavage between it and the 
non-sacramental sects. Protestantism suffers seriously 
under the privation. It has abandoned a fundamental 
source of sustenance for the average man. 

It may, therefore, be useful to consider this posi- 
tion, detaching ourselves, for the time being, from 
prepossessions, as though we had no leanings either 
one way or the other. 

The observer will, first, be struck by the prevalence 
of the sacramental idea. Comparative Religion shows 
this. Savage cults display it as well as refined types of 
worship. Sacrifice, priest, charm, exorcism, incanta- 
tion, relic-reverence, rites of eating and drinking, holy 
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Sacraments : Natural and Supernatural 


places, holy objects, ceremonial cleansings, initiation 
ceremonies—all these betray the persistence of the 
notion. 

Its absence is a weakness—felt or not; and the 
reason is not far to seek. Man’s nature is double. He 
stands upon earth; he reaches towards Heaven. A 
native of the spiritual sphere, man dwells upon the 
earth; and he realizes that he has to employ the 
material as an instrument of the immaterial. All of us 
use outward and visible signs of inward spiritual 
graces. But here a wide distinction appears : the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural sacraments. 

Natural sacraments are used by everyone. They 
comprise national customs and small observances of 
daily life. ‘Their purpose is, by some symbolic act 
impressing the senses, to convey goodwill, emotion or 
grace from one person to another. Their meaning 
may be worn thin, but can be traced and re-asserted. 

Take a few examples : a banquet to welcome a re- 
turned hero conveys the community’s pride in him. 
A kiss of love communicates warmth of devotion, a 
hand-shake pledges friendship, and stirs the sources 
of affection. 

Again, as of the nature of natural sacraments, may 
be named: flowers on a birthday, illuminated ad- 
dresses, ceremonies conferring the freedom of cities, 
— ratifying documents, dresses for special 
offices, toasts, and such-like. All endow human 
relationships with dignity. All are methods whereby 
men are quickened to a realization of place and posi- 
tion, the sacredness of engagements, or the value of 
ordinary ties. Springing out of social relations, they 
form a sort of auxiliary language. 

Taking a big step up, it is not strange that in one’s 
commerce with God, similar needs should find similar 
means of satisfaction. Consider how complete a 
scheme the Church Catholic has constructed on behalf 
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of her children. Advantage has been taken of a rooted 
instinct in forming a system of linked agencies for 
bridging the gulf between the material and the im- 
material. 

Supernatural sacraments do not spring up spon- 
taneously. No; they express, rather, a definite con- 
viction that the soul should consecrate matter to its 
use. Yet more ; these sacraments of the supernatural 
order are stated to embody traditions, to descend from 
Divine sources, to be stamped with a Divine guarantee, 
The Catholic points out that there is nothing irrational 
in this. For man is ever incapable of withdrawing 
himself, except perhaps momentarily, from earthly 
limitations. We note, in the first place, that few or no 
religions have dispensed with pseudo-sacraments, and 
secondly, it seems that the vigour of a Faith is largely 
dependent upon them. 

he rites of Mithra had such a basis, and hence 
Mithraism was a rival, at first, of the worship of 
Christ. The Paganisms of Greece and Rome were 
kept going because of their esoteric mysteries. The 
Anglican Oxford movement spread, in the main, by 
reason of its sacramental doctrine, while Catholicism 
has been preserved and extended by the completest 
machinery of sacraments ever devised. 

To discredit the Catholic system, superficial similari- 
ties with other rites have been urged. Small analogies 
have been pressed. Feasts of flesh and blood lead up, 
it is falsely stated, to the Holy Eucharist. Cleansings 
with water are supposed to invalidate Baptism, and so 
on. 
But these objections lose their weight when we see 
in Christianity ‘‘ the heir of all the ages,” taking up 
into itself, and endowing with new significance fore- 
shadowings that prepared its way. 

A question arises here. Does the theory alluded to 
support the Catholic conception of religion, or is it a 
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Sacraments : Natural and Supernatural 


weakness likely to damage it? In other words, are we 
to admit that this use, for holy purposes, of material 
things and substances is the betrayal of a trust which 
should strive to spiritualize men by removing from 
them these aids and emphasizing the inwardness of 

ce? Or is it not, rather, a yet further proof of 

ivinity in the wisdom which, wanting the whole 
man, seeks him where he is and as he is ; and, layin 
hold of fundamental elements, transfigures Py 
If the former, Catholicism joins the rest of the super- 
stitions. If the latter, then her shrewd understanding 
of human nature, her inexhaustible reserves of 
assimilating power point to the same Divine agency 
which we perceive in the universe. 

Now the philosophy of sacraments is built upon the 
Catholic conception of man as a creature who, though 
maimed, can reach up through nature to God. Objects 
seen, touched, tasted—even smelt !—become media 
for the infusion into the soul of supernatural qualities. 
There is solid reason in such a position, especially 
seeing that in mundane affairs we have familiar evidence 
of its truth. 

Seven channels of grace have been established for 
her children. The New Testament may, beyond a 
doubt, be appealed to in support of each. The germs 
are sown there, if the full unfolding does not therein 
disclose itself. Moreover, unbroken tradition, going 
back to sub-apostolic times, gives its corroborating 
testimony ; and an Apostle commands adhesion to these 
traditions. 

Yet again: the seven sacraments have correlatives 
in the natural order. We wash to cleanse the skin ; 
and the Church gives us Baptism to be the instrument 
of mystical purification. We eat to sustain life, and 
the Eucharist feeds the soul with the Divine and 
glorified Humanity of Christ. To serve us in high 
offices we set aside selected persons, and the Church 
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confers Holy Orders. The sexes are drawn together 
by love, wf the Church meets them upon the thres- 
hold, binds them to each other, and blesses with a 
Sacrament. Parents fortify their children with advice 
and instruction when they set out upon their difficult 
course in the world, and the Church, equally mindful 
of their needs, brings to them the seven-foild gifts of 
the Holy Ghost in Confirmation. Consciousness of 
grievous sin moves young hearts to unburden them- 
selves to sympathetic parents or friends, and the 
Church, more anxious still, provides, in the Sacrament 
of Penance, a sacred way whereby the sinner is restored 
to the lost friendship of an offended King of the con- 
science. ‘Then, at the last solemn passage, as we, with 
our pitiful endeavours, strive to succour the dying, so 
the Church prepares the soul with her consoling 
ministries of oil and prayer. 

Striking as are these analogies, they would be more 
striking still if account were taken. of all the conditions 
to which they correspond. 

Let us turn to the Protestant. Differ as Protestants 
do, they all seem alive to the weakness of their case in 
this matter. Rejecting “ sacerdotalism ” as a fraud, 
and thus divesting the sacraments of all instrumental 
significance, they yet present their members with 
imitations of them. Distorted fragments of the sacra- 
ments are scattered amongst the sects. The Catholic 
would call them caricatures, lifeless images, decorative 
adjuncts—no more! ‘‘ Enquiry Rooms ” at revivals 
play at penance ; “ Peculiar People ” fancy touching 
their sick with oil; Wesleyans have “ Love Feasts ” 
at which they eat buns ; while all agree—flatly refusing 
to heed the witness of Scripture and Church—that 
Baptism and Eucharist are no more than picturesque 
and edifying representations of what may or may not 
be there, of what may or may not take place! The 
Protestant falls back upon his entrenched ground, 
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that all religion must, ipso facto, be an intensely inward 
transaction; that intermediaries are destructive of 
independence ; and that the things of the Spirit, dis- 
cerned by it, are delayed or frustrated in their opera- 
tions by any bargain with material objects. 

Is any reconciliation possible between the Catholic 
order and the 4 geo of free-lances that disdain her 
obedience? To begin with: The ability to train 
noble characters is not the prerogative of any one 
communion. Fruits of piety hang from many trees, 
The Catholic allows this. Persons outside the visible 
Fold, when in good faith, may be members of her soul, 
though not of her body. But, at the same time, the 
Church would add: (1) that hers is the Divinely 
directed school for saints; and (2) that the more 
exalted types of holiness are created with far greater 
frequency and persistency by her. 

On the other hand, the Protestant recognizes 
grandeur in the lives of Catholics, while still finding 
this to be so, despite errors and follies mixed up with 
a corrupt Creed. The Protestant conceives that the 
sacramental system exhibits a perversion of the 
Gospel—due, in the main, to the incorporation of 
heathen practices. The Catholic, on his side, pities 
his separated brethren, without altar or sacrifice. 
Seeing endless evidences of the miraculous power of 
the sacraments, he extols the generosity of the God, 
who, stepping outside the Divine circle, leads the 
blamelessly ignorant by another and secret way. The 
Protestant is deterred from examining the teachings 
of a sacramental society by his horror of “ priest- 
craft.” The Catholic has become so schooled to sub- 
mission to authority that he may find it hard to be 
just to religious bodies for whom tradition and organiza- 
tion count for little in comparison with the direct 
experience of the individual. 

Unknown to himself, the Protestant inclines to 
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mysticism, and yet is actually a standing example of 
the love of “ common sense,” as it is termed, and 
turns his chapels into institutions for the furtherance 
of social progress. 

The Catholic, committed to institutional religion, is, 
at the same time, surrounded by saints and seers who 
have uttered the final words af mystical insight, and 
have lived in the most sublime contemplation. 

Up to this _ the subject of this essay has been 
merely opened up. But to deal more fully with sacra- 
ments of the supernatural sphere would involve 
separate considerations of the relation of the scheme 
to other departments of thought. 

First, Literature and the Sacraments. The literary 
riches poured out in homage to the Mass, as the central 
mystery would astonish an investigator. Poetry of 
enchanting beauty, romance of delicatest quality, 
legends, treatises innumerable all to glorify the in- 
credible condescension of Him Who deigns to be 
‘eae pi Victim and Food, beneath the appearances of 

read and wine. 

Secondly, Mysticism fastens upon the sacraments 
as a highway of illumination. Those who tread the 
path of the interior life draw from these seven wells 
eternal refreshment, and rest upon them as safeguards 
from all excesses to which unregulated explorers are 
prone. For to the sacraments it is due that the 
mystics of the Church are so free from those lament- 
able perversions which distress us in the lives and 
writings of many who lack such safeguards. 

Again, thirdly, Ritual is appropriate in the public 
celebration of the mystic rites. Consequently, a 
strikingly affecting ceremonial protects the dignity of 
the acts which manipulate the matter of the sacraments. 
Take, for example, the solemn and touching ritual of 
the Eucharist: the most prolonged study cannot 
exhaust its vast significance. 
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Fourthly, the Arts are likewise laid under contribu- 
tion. Man’s esthetic faculties cannot be ignored ; 
their spiritualization is equally the province of a 
Church for human nature. Toll, therefore, is taken of 
music, painting, a and architecture. The 
centuries have heaped up the pile of masterpieces 
faith makes use of. A Church so prolific in ideas can 
never cease to stimulate the utmost efforts of the 
artists. The Protestant groans : such paraphernalia are 
heathenish. To his mind, they are inimical to the 
seriousness—not to say, severity—of his evangelical 

rogramme. 

Then, fifthly, there is in the Sacraments, in their 
presentation and administration, an unusual wealth of 
Symbolism. We are continually employing symbols. 
Here, once more, the sagacity of Catholicism comes in. 
Vestments, gestures, ornaments, are all laden with 
hieratic meanings. Their meanings are thus forced 
upon the dull and lethargic. They also elucidate 
doctrine, rounding off its sharp, logical edges, while 
they carry over smoothly into amodern environment the 
thoughts of theologians of the past. 

Further : a symbolical garment suggests that faith, 
clear in its outlines, does not and will not undertake to 
sound all the depths—in short, that it apprehends 
far more than it comprehends. 

From the Church and her seven circles of sacra- 
ments, we pass to the Protestant Republics. The 
Catholic calls Protestantism an attenuated Gospel. 
The Protestant rejoins that the Church has been 
insidiously corrupting the Faith. Who is right? 
Protestantism misses so much. Shall we conclude that 
what she misses she is well rid of, and that, in fact, she 
makes far plainer the approach to God? Or, is the 
Catholic justified in contending that what his creed has 
done and is doing shows how triumphantly it conquers 
evil, and raises saints from the very depths of hell. 
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Protestantism, minus sacraments, may do the same, 
you say. Granted—only, does she do it as well, as 
often, as easily ? 

Probably, the Protestant will concern himself little 
with these vital queries. He believes in his“ open 
Bible ” as a sort of charter of freedom, and is per- 
suaded that the same spirit which inspired the Scrip- 
tures will lead into sufficient truth each patient 
student ! 

The choice is between three positions only. (1) 
Catholic unity, with its intricate, but coherent and 
marvellously adaptable dogmatic structure, its search- 
ing discipline, and its sacred and precious rites which 
extend to all the minutest details of the spiritual life. 
(2) Protestantism, a poor compromise, with a certain 
liberty—or laxity—bought by struggle; and (3) a 
pure, though cold, Theism, or natural religion, arrived 
at by intellectual observation of the universe, and 
— aside any Divine revelation to man as uncalled 

or 

Where then is stored in fullest measure the spiritual 
energy to lift our natures to the full stature of manhood, 
and to endow them with that holiness after which the 
soul unceasingly yearns ? The Catholic Church, first, 
offers herself as more than able to satisfy our deepest 
needs. She is far broader than is deemed by many. 
She can clarify her definitions of compulsory dogmas, 
where these are misinterpreted. Her record is an 
astounding one. Resisting all attempts to harm her, 
she manifests in the world of stubborn and hardened 
hearts forces of unexampled fecundity. 

Protestantism boasts of being in ‘“ the van of pro- 
gress,” and claims that her influence has assisted in the 
social uplifts of three hundred years, considering that 
the mission of her three hundred warring sects is to 
restore to a deluded world the so-called “ simplicity ” 
of primitive times. Let her sects first agree together ! 
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Theism extends the Protestant idea by endeavouring 
to construct some “ rational ” probability based upon 
a series of syllogisms, insisting that nothing supple- 
mentary is requisite. A supernatural order to which 
Catholicism unerringly lifts us, and to which Protes- 
tantism very hesitatingly adheres, has no significance 
for Theism, except as included in some vague religion 
of each unaided explorer. Will sin-laden, ignorant 
humanity find the solution of its puzzles and the assuage- 
ment of its miseries through its instrumentality ? Ask 
the first person you meet who is sunk in sin’s degrada- 
tion! ‘These compelling questions cry for answers. 
One must decide, and act upon one’s decisions. If we 
feel that human certitude, as the result of unaided 
human reasoning is not always attainable, then, in 
obedience to the higher reason, we joyfully make our 
splendid “‘ venture of faith ”»—which is no venture, as 
it reposes upon the perfect certitude of Divine faith. 
Thus we happily find, if such blessedness be ours, an 
answering assurance in the outcome of a noble, God- 
loving walk before men, in the practice of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, which, in their fullness are found in the 
unity of Christ’s Catholic Church. 

“L’Ame s’ennoblit dans le voisinage des mystéres 
insondables ; elle puise, dans ce travail d’exploration, 
avec le sentiment de sa petitesse celui de sa grandeur |” 


GEORGE EpGar BIDDLE. 


Note.—The above essay was composed when the 
writer was, step by step, painfully finding his way back 
to the Catholic Church—that “ City of God ”’ set upon 
a hill. He has since been restored to full communion 
with that Church, and finds in her teaching—based 
upon the sure foundation of the stupendous mystery 
of the Incarnation—the reply to all his questions, the 
satisfaction of all his doubts, the light of al philosophy, 
the solace of all sorrow. 
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EPILOGUE. 


REAT joy is his who has been doomed from birth 
To seek the glittering shadow of-that beauty 
Which God has cast upon the minds of men, 
Whereof He is at once the Object shadowed 
And the intolerable Light that casts 
The semblance of Itself upon the world. 


Great joy is his, hunger unsatisfied 

An exultation o’er the thing discovered, 

A fiercer exultation o’er the thing concealed 
From his adventurous and happy heart— 
When he has learnt that his felicities 

Of form and colour or of haunted music 

Are but uncertain shadows of a shadow. 

He chooses rhymes that he may make them ring 
In correspondence with the Eternal word 

Like bells to answer those celestial belfries 
Whose chimes he faintly heard in faded dreams. 
His rhythms are the faltering counterpart 

Of that ineffable Beauty that expresses 

The cyclic sweep of Intellectual Law, 
Self-evident, incomprehensible. 


Great joy is his who finds in human love 
The image of unconsummated rapture 

The peace of God that passeth understanding. 
Whoever in his mortal marriage hungers 
To eat the marriage supper with the Lamb, 
According to his ardour is he aware 

Of beauty perishable, inviolate— 
Perishable as the mortal husk decays, 
Inviolate spiritual virginity, 

Which shall effect for body and for soul 

A pure and perfect ravishment of desire. 


Great joy is his for ever unsatisfied 
Until a blinding beauty burn his eyes 
And cleanse his wild astonished heart with passion. 


THEODORE MAYNARD, 
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THEORIES OF ASCETICISM 


ITHIN the last year two, at least, valuable 

books have appeared on the spiritual life— 
Abbot Butler’s. Benedictine Monachism and Mr. 
Watkin’s Philosophy of Mysticism. The first of these 
has been so much noticed that I need not stay over it, 
save to remark on its sweet reasonableness on the 
question of mortification and austerities. Herein the 
Abbot contrasts with Mr. Watkin, who explains and 
defends with enthusiasm the path of utter detachment 
up Carmel. This difference, at first sight merely one 
of emphasis, does, I think, depend ultimately on 
divergent philosophies, and therefore raises several 
problems. Does, for instance, a philosophy of 
mysticism or sanctity require one definite way to God, 
and is that way necessarily one of ruthless austerity 
and detachment ? 

That this question is worth asking is proved by the 
fact that nowadays there is a desire to portray saints 
as gracious and lovable persons—not after the manner 
of the Oratorian lives, which even in the fifties were 
ill received—but as intensely human and aided to 
love of their fellowmen by a passionate love of God. 
A good example is the life of Sceur Thérése. On the 
other hand, no amount of explanation can disguise 
the severity of a St. Gerard Majella, a Pere Ginhac or 
a Father Doyle. The life of the latter is especially 
interesting because his biographer quite clearly loves 
the human element in Father Doyle, but is too sincere 
to hide the extremes which his asceticism adopted, 
extremes which might have come straight out of the 

ages of Surius and are somewhat at variance with the 
ideal cherished by Abbot Butler. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me ask would a priest 
who had charge of boys’ education, usually and 
without comment, hold up to them as an example 
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to catch their ambitions, the life of Pére Ginhac? 
Certainly the heroism of that holy man would call 
forth the best in certain boys ; but is he the type best 
suited for the generality ? Perhaps it may be urged, 
however, that one should not stop to think of this; 
a saint is a saint ; let boys and girls hear and read of 
them all. Yet most who have had experience of youth 
would hesitate, for in that very delicate and all im- 
portant matter of religious education, it does make 
considerable difference how religion and the spiritual 
life are set before them. Just as ugly and sometimes 
hideous pious pictures often alienate, so the harping 
on certain practices of holy men may produce a 
distaste for what, after all, must be an ideal. Unless 
a boy does see something attractive in holiness, some 
ideal which, set beside any human ideal, dwarfs it 
by its grandeur, he will be tempted to choose the 
partial ideal, and dismiss what is so much more rich 
and full, as belonging to a peculiar set of people— 
goery-goodins or kill-joys. Should we not say, there- 
ore, that sanctity, while lifting a man up to the 
likeness of God, and as a result surpassing all human 
pre. is also nevertheless the completion of 
uman nature, its flowering nature at its best, in its 
most complete form ? If we thus describe it, we have 
straightway something towards which each and every- 
one should look with longing, the better self ever 
beckoning to us. Failure there means failure in the 
very pur of our existence. Such a description 
would fit in well with Abbot Butler’s chapter on 
asceticism, with the holy and happy family spirit of the 
Benedictines. But does it fit in with Mr. Watkin’s 
philosophy ? 

In a recent and excellent review * of the Philosophy of 
Mysticism in this periodical, the reviewer praised very 
highly the opening chapters of the book: “ All this 

* BLACKFRIARS, July, 1920. 
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first half of the book is magnificent.” But the second 
half: ‘‘ these later chapters by contrast are teasing 
and meticulous, blown out with quotations to a 
the scheme of living love, a veritable ‘ Charity 
Organization Society’ of the Mystic Way.” Never- 
theless it remains “‘ the best book in English for 
anyone who wishes to understand the lure of mysticism 
and to grasp its distinct meaning.” With this praise 
I most heartily agree—for it is surely a pioneer piece 
of work comparable with, though more restricted 
than, Baron Von Hiigel’s The Mystical Element. The 
great classics on the spiritual life of the past have 
generally confined themselves to illuminating the 
actual life of devotion,’ prayer, and mortification. 
Mr. Watkin’s aim is different ; he tries to show the 
place and meaning of holiness, and with a wealth of 
comment and modern illustrations, of brilliant and 
sometimes quaint suggestions, does enable us to see 
why the mystic has chosen the life of self-abnegation, 
what it entails, and how his is the ordained way of 
approach to union with God. 

he only question is whether his explanation is 
entirely satisfactory. The later chapters of the book, 
which irritated the reviewer, indicate, perhaps, some- 
thing faulty in the general theory ; for, to my mind, 
the aim of the first chapters is to show that the philos- 
ophy of mysticism leads logically to the experiences 
given later. That is certainly the impression left. 
But now, according to Abbot Butler, the experiences 
of St. Gregory and St. Bernard do not conform with 
all the states described by St. John, nor did the 
neo-Platonist mystics, so far as I know, undergo the 
dark nights and the derelictions of the Spanish school. 
And this is curious, because Mr. Watkin’s account has 
close resemblances with those of the neo-Platonists. 
Briefly his theory is this. God is eminently all- 
created being, Creatures, because they are creatures, 
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are essentially distinct from God. But the ground of 
that distinction is the finitude of their being, their 
lack of being, what they are not. That which differ- 
entiates the creature from God is thus no positive 
being, but the negation-limitation of the creature. As 
the Spanish mystic Mother Cecilia says: ‘“‘ When 
the (soul) contemplates (creatures) as they are in 
themselves, it sees that they are like accidents without 
substance.” ‘Therefore perfection consists in the 
escape from these limitations, “‘ from every limit of 
nature and reason,” as St. John says. Hence purga- 
tion—death by mortification—is the one road to 
union with God. ‘‘ That thou mayest possess the 
All, seek to possess nothing. That thou mayest be 
the All, seek to be nothing.” It is quite a mistake, 
therefore, to suppose we must get rid only of our bad 
habits : all that is natural must go, all mere creaturely 
activity cease; and further, “ mystical union is not 
an extraordinary grace beside the ordinary way to 
God, but an essential stage of that way. The only 
extraordinary characteristic of this mystical union and 
concomitant purgation is, that it is given in this life 
instead of in the next, when the vast majority of the 
elect will attain to it.” 

This last explicit statement is very daring and 
flatly contradicts a prevalent idea that the mystical life 
is an exceptional vocation, a special nook and corner 
of the spiritual life. Another deduction is that there are 
not many ways to sanctity: the one steep path lies 
before us of absolute self-negation. We are far now 
from that description of holiness given earlier on. 
Instead of growing to the stature of Christ, our 
natural self must be wholly uprooted—that into the 
vacancy the supernatural may flood. Incidentally, 
this contrast between the natural and the supernatural 
was the theme of most of Monsignor Benson’s novels. 
Less hardy souls, while morbidly fascinated, are 
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repelled by it, fearful of a jealous God or a Manicheean 
doctrine of life. The fear, of course, is exaggerated, 
and in the Philosophy of Mysticism there are several 
assages full of love for natural beauty and expressing 
admirably the place of finite loveliness in God’s 
scheme ; ‘‘ The true function of creatures is sacra- 
mental.” Yet all the same, does the theory outlined 
above do justice to what we glimpse the truth to be ? 
Take, for instance, the strong contrast between 
creatures as mere limitations, and God, who alone 
has real being. The contrast is surely artificial, and 
nothing can be drawn from it, because creatures are 
never over and against God. The relation is far more 
subtle, and no language can do justice to it. God and 
creatures! What a strange and wondrous sense has 
that little word “and”! We exist not through our 
own effort, but because we are supported by the 
resence and co-operation of Him who is closer than 
and or foot; and, as we are, therefore, already 
alive by God’s love, there is no reason why we should 
cease to be ourselves, because, as the argument runs, 
we are mere creatures opposed to the Infinite Being. 
But further—and this is a more serious criticism— 
is the description of a creature as a mere limitation, 
correct or even intelligible ? Mr. Watkin does admit 
a positive element in creatures, but I cannot find a full 
recognition of the consequences of such an admission. 
The fact is that the admission must beget a different 
philosophy, or, at least, a view which would allow 
for wider differences within the spiritual life than 
Mr. Watkin is disposed to grant. The emphasis on 
limitation is an inheritance from neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy, where all lower forms of being are just faint 
reflections of the Incomparable One, and the mind 
in contemplation rises from such shadows and should 
not rest on them. As in almost all Greek philosophy, 
the self or person in neo-Platonism is ignored, and 
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the defect makes itself felt in all such systems ; they 
multiply abstractions ; and the lower orders of being 
are spirited away and deprived of their deep set 
boun mark. ‘The immense significance of the 
Incarnation is missed—how philosophy, so impotent 
to describe save in lifeless abstractions, the ineffable 
God, met its answer in a Word made flesh; and 
Divinity was manifested in human form that thereby 
human nature in turn could become deiform, while 
remaining integral. Hence it is that the spiritual life 
can mould itself on the surpassing loveliness of the 
Incarnate God, and the human personality abide amid: 
a change into something rich but not too strange. 

If this be so, valuable as Mr. Watkin’s explanation 
is, it is too much like a tunnel ; or to borrow an image 
of Baron Von Hiigel’s—he has emphasized too much 
“the dark and narrow Thermopyle passes ” whence 
we emerge into the wide, sunlit plains. On the other 
hand, we must not for that reason fly to the opposite 
error and depreciate the element of mortification so 
necessary at all times. Unfortunately this tendency 
can be observed nowadays. I remember an Anglican 
dignitary maintaining that the purpose of medizval 
monastic life was nothing higher than celibacy, study, 
and comfort ; a monastery was nothing more than a 
Senior Common Room of a University College or an 
Albany. I remember another Churchman pouting 
with irritation because, as he said, St. Francis of 
Assisi was, well! hardly respectable. The ae 
of detachment, of heroic self-sacrifice is lost sight of, 


as belief in the supernatural wanes. The cry is raised 
that mortification is not needed. F. Thompson's 
Health and Holiness is taken too seriously, and people 
look askance at love’s folly, the Cross, the penances of 
- the ancient Church or modern a NT All the 


while the lie is being given to such talk by the remark- 
able increase of vocations to the most austere orders, 
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by the springing up of Carmelite convents in various 
parts of England. As M. Maurice Blondel has 
written, God can raise us to the supernatural life, 
only on the condition “ that this intrusion of the 
living Infinite so dilate our being as.to make us cry in 
agony... - God making us seek happiness in the 
amorous joy of being for Him, not in the egotistical 
ambition of having Him for us. ‘ Ah, it is not to make 
you laugh that I have loved you!’ BI. Angela de 
Foligno heard her spouse say interiorly to her: ‘ No! 
the supernatural is not only a grace which we assimilate 
while remaining ourselves ; it is a devouring fire.’” 

The task, then, of a philosophy of the spiritual life 
will be to find a via media between the two extremes 
mentioned. In aid of such a work let me make one 
suggestion, which will be a distinction often forgotten. 
This distinction is difficult to make concise, as it is 
concerned with the interaction of eternal life with 
time. Briefly it is this: the soul must deep down be 
saying ‘“‘ Yea,”’ to all life, while at the same time in 
practice it may be for ever saying “ Nay.” By the 
death and resurrection of Christ the soul is in a sense 
already in possession of its happiness, for it knows that 
all creation is God’s—that it has the liberty of the sons 
of God, and therefore creation is its joy and treasure. 
Hence a deep serenity within with Christ, and a 
wholehearted attachment to all that is lovable. 

Il traversa les mers et puis les continents 
Et dans chaque pays le suivit le Printemps. 
In Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven the discovery 
at the close is a truth, which once discovered can never 
be forgotten. An attitude is once and for all adopted. 
But this attitude, though impregnable, is only rarely a 
felt experience. Instead the soul suffers by being in 
time. Time beats man down to the dust, and con- 
sequently the saint is aware more of his transitoriness, 
of sin, and of the infinite distance separating him from 
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God. Life for him is one long effort of detachment in 
ractice, and so occupied is he with the struggle that 
is words may mislead and he be thought a misanthrope, 

The mood, » emotion are before us, not all his soul, 

The same phenomenon is seen in the poets. We 
may wonder sometimes why a poet is content to live 
on, if he meant all he said. But I am not speaking of 
the pagan, who, like Jacques, sucks melancholy out of 
experience “as a weasel sucks eggs.” It is the 

Christian poet, now wistfully, like a Francis Thompson 

or a Gerard Hopkins, contemplating the arms of the 

Cross stretched wide across the earth, now singing, 

like a Patmore or Claudel, the glories of renunciation, 

who witness best to the double vision. Gerard Hopkins 
in the Golden Echo knows that “ whatever’s prized 
and passes of us, everything that’s fresh and fast flying 
of us . . . the flower of beauty, fleece of beauty ... 
is fastened with the tenderest truth to its own best 
being and its loveliness of youth : it is an everlasting- 
ness of, O, it is an all youth !”” And Claudel cries out: 

“Hold! Lord! enough! I must grow stronger, 

more pure before I dare accept the truth, |’esprit 

créateur qui fait rire, l’esprit de vie et la grande haleine 
pneumatique.” There is present all the while in 

Christian poetry the double vision, like a piece of 

music, say César Franck’s Piéce Héroique, where a 

subdued but glorious theme runs through the whole 

work amid chords and motifs of melancholy, pain and 
almost despair. But let me insist on the fact peace and 
serenity, attachment to all that is good are present. 

Otherwise it becomes impossible to explain the con- 

trasts in saints’ lives—the detachment and intense 

human affection of St. Paul, St. John of the Cross 

crying: “ Nada, Nada,” and writing to one of his 

friends that his image is always in his heart. Eternal 

life is not waiting for us at the end of time—we 

already possess it, in germ—now that Eternal Truth 
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The Good “‘ Thief” 


has revealed itself and entered into us. But the posses- 
sion is still dark for us, and we have often to act as 
though it were but an illusion—yet : 


As when one dreameth and remembereth not, 
Waking, what were his passions or his pains, 
With every feature of the dream forgot, 

The printed passion of the dream remains. 


M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


ie 


THE GOOD “ THIEF” 


HIEF, over-bold, 
In one last exploit foiled, condemned ; untold 
Thy deeds remain 
That purchased for thee this extremest pain. 


But not less thief j 
Art thou for this kind silence. This thy chief ' 

And final theft : 
Of Pardon brands thee robber doubly-deft ! 


EpwIin Essex, O.P. 


THE PROTESTANT METHOD IN 
HISTORY 


OT the least of the many obstacles that prevent 
N the English people from getting at the truth of 
things concerning the history of the Catholic Church 
is the method of the Protestant historian—a method 
employed with conspicuous success from Foxe, with 
his Book of Martyrs, until our own day. 

Various simple devices, which may be detected by 
the student or general reader, are the signs of the 
Protestant method in history. Similar devices are 
employed by all writers engaged rather in making 
out a special case for a person or cause than in telling 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

1. The selection of facts to establish a theory or 
bolster up a prejudice, accompanied by a discreet 
silence hehe the known facts do not fit the theory. 
This suppressio veri rarely fails to effect its purpose, 
and is the distinguishing mark of all our popular 
Protestant history books. 

2. The attachment of epithets, often question- 
begging epithets, always epithets that stick, to the 
names of prominent persons or events: irresistible 
this to Carlyle, too often sacrificing truth to picturesque 
description. By styling Henry VIII “ bluff King 
Hal,” Mary Tudor “bloody,” and _ Elizabeth 
“good Queen Bess,” lively but quite unrecognizable 
— were presented, suitably framed, for the 

rotestant parlours of John Bull. 

3. The citing for reference as authorities non- 
Catholic authors only. This is doubly effective, for 
it implies either that no Catholics have written on the 
subject, or that the non-Catholic writers alone are 
trustworthy : both conclusions may be drawn where 
anti-Catholic prejudice is strong. (Incidentally these 
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tricks of the Protestant method are adopted with 
fervour by our newspaper press. The proprietor 
decides that only the facts that are in accord with his 
oint of view—whatever it may be at the moment— 
shall be published in his newspapers ; that opponents 
of his policy shall be labelled and libelied, and. sup- 
porters complimented ; that when challenged to give 
chapter and verse for some misstatement the authorities 
uoted shall be strictly partisan. The worst of this 
raudulent business in the Press, with the passionate 
zeal to advertise the largest circulation not of truth but 
of partisan nonsense and error, is that no one can get 
a fair or clear idea of what is happening in the world 
from any single London newspaper. And since few 
people desire to spend time and money on the study 
of rival organs of opinion, or are willing to do more 
than stick to the one daily paper of their choice, the 
chief result of our newspaper reading is that prejudices 
are strengthened and confirmed, and ignorance is 
arrayed becomingly in the latest Fleet Street fashions. 
Some corrective to the disastrous exclusive preference 
in our daily reading of the newspaper may be found 
in the study of a weekly review of opposite opinions. 
The oe no matter how disturbing, is worth 
a trial. 

Mr. Belloc has pointed out one queer habit favoured 
by the Protestant historian, that of calling the Catholic 
Faith in the Pre-Reformation era—Christianity and 
the Catholic Church—the Church, thereby suggesting 
that Roman Catholics and their religion ae came 
into being at the Reformation—a pleasantry onl 
matched by the solemn fancy of that school of Hig 
Anglicans who would have us believe, Mr. Birrell 
has suggested, that the Church of England was 
Protestant before the Reformation and only truly 
Catholic since. 

Certain legends or fictions also provide recurring 
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witness to the Protestant method in history. The 
assertion, for example, that St. ‘Thomas of Canterbury 
was mainly bent on saving criminous clerks from the 
clutches of a justly outraged civil law ; that Wycliffe 
gave the English people their first Bible ; that a nation 
in revolt against the exactions of the Papacy wel- 
comed the Reformation; that the said Reformation 
was a result of the Renaissance ; that the Protestants 
who suffered under Mary Tudor were martyrs for 
religion, victims of persecution, while the Catholics 
put to death under Elizabeth were political offenders, 
executed for treason. , 

These legends persist and enjoy amazing popularity, 
in spite of the resolute will of a school of British 
historians to seek and declare truth alone. This 
school, which includes many non-Catholics and is 
surely growing in numbers, is seriously hampered in 
its work by writers who, because it is hard not to show 
anti-Catholic bias, will not or cannot even make the 
attempt. The numerous history books produced for 
the instruction of young people in Great Britain are 
in the main inspired by Protestant antecedents, and 
display the anti-Catholic bias of their writers, with 
the result that many persons instead of being helped 
* to a knowledge of the truth by the study of history 
are but the more bewildered, plunged in doubt, 
morassed in uncertainty, with obscured vision and 
mind confused ; by the vain struggle to reconcile 
contradictories they are finally driven to despair of 
all historical truth. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the hurt done to the 
cause of truth, and the havoc wrought amongst the 
honest followers after truth, by the methods of the 
Protestant historian. It may be argued that such 
hurt and havoc are but reprisals (i.e. revenge) for the 
fires of Smithfield, and that the Protestant historian 
must not be blamed for his violence to truth, since it is 
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of the essence of reprisals that the quite innocent 
should bear the brunt of the assault. Mary Tudor 
and Cardinal Pole being dead, reprisals have been 
inflicted not chiefly on Catholics but on the genera- 
tions of youth nurtured on Protestant history books. 

We are moved to these remarks by the publication of 
A Short History of the British Commonwealth, by 
Ramsay Muir (Philip, 17s. 6d. net). Mr. Ramsay 
Muir is Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Manchester, and the work of the history school at 
Manchester under Professor Tout is of high standard 
and distinction. 

Professor Muir tells us that he has written this 
Short History for teachers, and “ for the higher forms 
in schools, for training colleges, and for the junior 
classes in universities.” It is a book of more than 
eight hundred pages, sensibly planned, and not ill- 
written : a much better book in many respects than 
the average in the ruck of textbooks turned out by 
enterprising schoolmasters and publishers. Doubtless 
as the work of a Manchester professor it will be 
widely studied, for in the north of England the pursuit 
of knowledge in history and economics goes on apace. 

To our amazement we find Professor Muir, either 
of solemn choice and deliberation or by the uncon- 
scious guidance of deep-rooted Protestant instinct, 
falling into the stale old Protestant method, setting 
the same old booby traps for his readers, and not 
doing the less mischief because of an obvious straining 
after fairness and a studied moderation in language. 
According to Professor Muir the Catholic Church 
must never be called by its name before the Reforma- 
tion, and the Catholic Faith must for the same period 
be alluded to as Christianity. (Does Professor Muir 
really wish to persuade his pupils that the Catholic 
Faith and Religion were identical with Christianity 
before the sixteenth century, and that on the setting 
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up of Protestantism the Catholic Faith and Religion 
ceased to be Christianity ? or what does he mean ?) 

In the case of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Professor 
Muir leaves out all mention of the widows, orphans, 
and other numerous and most ree whom 
Henry I would have brought with criminous clerks 
under the harshness and cruelty of the civil law, and 
for whom St. Thomas contended and died. Professor 
Muir must have forgotten the wide protection of the 
Canon Law over others than clergymen. 

Wycliffe is declared by Professor Muir to have 
“ translated the Bible into English for the first time,” 
not a word being said of vernacular versions of various 
parts of the Bible in use since Saxon times. (Besides 
it seems fairly plain now that the Wycliffite Bible was 
really the work of John Purvey—vide The Lollard Bible, 
by Margaret Deanesley, Cambridge University Press, 
1920). 

The treatment of the Reformation is a powerful 
test of the capacity of a historian for discerning the 
truth and for mastering the evidence. Here Professor 
Muir fails rather badly more than once, and without 
coming a complete cropper as befell many an earlier 
Protestant writer, hardly succeeds in satisfying an 
average board of examiners. Is ignorance, bias, or 
forgetfulness responsible for Professor Muir’s telling 
us that Queen Elizabeth left “ the actual direction of 
Church affairs mainly to the bishops ” ?—and for his 
not telling us of the deprivation and imprisonment of 
the Catholic hierarchy by the Queen ? 

Again, is it ignorance of the evidence or mere 
Protestant prejudice that prompts Professor Muir 
to declare that Blessed Edmund Campion was “‘ neces- 
sarily an emissary of treason”? Of course, Campion 
was nothing of the kind, and Professor Muir could, 
had he taken the pains, have easily learnt the truth. 
The trouble is that Professor Muir seems to have given 
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no study to the statutes and State trials of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and to have relied on the very imperfectly in- 
formed Protestant writers whom he offers as 
authorities, to the almost complete exclusion of 
Catholic writers. 

It won’t do at all to-day to tell us, as Professor 
Muir does, that the persecution of Catholics under 
Elizabeth “‘ was limited to those who plotted the 
overthrow of the Government,” as though no penal 
laws had made the hearing of Mass and the harbouring 
of a priest criminal offences and the saying of Mass 
a capital offence ; and when Professor Muir assures us 
that the only penalty inflicted on “ quiet Roman 


Catholics” was the payment of fines he forgets to 
add that the fines were so heavy that many a Catholic 
family sank into ruin under their infliction. The 
Professor’s ‘‘ small fines for non-attendance at church ” 
gives quite a false notion of the troubles of the Catholic 


recusants under Elizabeth. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir, as Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Manchester, enjoys considerable 
responsibility. His official position gives an import- 
ance to his Short History that does not pertain to 
similar works issued by educational publishers. It is 
somewhat deplorable, therefore, that old and much 
belated errors, damaging to truth, should disfigure 
what is otherwise a useful introduction to English 
history. It is quite time the Professors in our younger 
universities, at least, abandoned for good and for all 
the Protestant method in history, leaving that method, 
with its dishonesties and stupidities, to the mercenaries 
of the pen. 

Meanwhile Professor Ramsay Muir reminds us of 
the work to be done by Catholic historians in clearing 
away the rubbish heaps and cutting down the foul 
growths accumulated and enplanted by Protestant 
writers. 
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When for very shame all our non-Catholic pro- 
fessors abandon, as they ultimately must, the method 
of prejudice, and join Catholic students in the search 
for the truth of things in the history of mankind, we 
may look for a great recovery of the Faith in this 
realm of England. After all, what will it profit the 
non-Catholic writer, in the long run, to blurr or falsify 
the truth ? 


HIsTORICUs. 


““NISI HIC ALIENIGENA” 


STRANGER in Thy Church am I, my days 
Dawned otherwhere, until my life is spent 
I shall not speak Thy language, learn Thy ways 
Or draw one breath without bewilderment ; 
Yet would I kneel before Thee with that man 
Of Thy ten lepers cured the only one 
Who hastened back—Thy poor Samaritan— 
To thank and bless Thee when the rest were gone. 


HELEN PARRY EDEN. 





REVIEWS 


SAINT BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX’S LIFE OF SAINT MALACHY 
oF ARMAGH. By H. J. Lawlor, D.D., Litt.D. (S.P.C.K.). 


If the saints do not always enthral us as they should, 
this is because their names are written in the biographies 
as well as in the Book of Life. The Book of Life is only 
accessible to the eyes of faith, while the biographies are 
always at hand. Perhaps only saints should write the lives 
of saints—those only who shared their vision and their 
heroic faith. St. Malachy O’Morgair (1094-1148), Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, has been fortunate in having for bio- 
grapher not only a saint, but so eminent and glorious a 
saint as his contemporary, Bernard, the abbot of Clairvaux. 

This Life is now presented to us in English by H. J.Lawlor, 
D.D. He has given us besides an excellent translation, an 
Introduction, Bibliography, and profuse notes which form 
a running commentary on the text—all the fruit of patient 
scholarship. 

The great work St. Malachy achieved was the reform of 
the Irish Church. When St. Patrick organized the Church 
in Ireland he absorbed many of the ancient Irish laws and 
customs and made them part of the ecclesiastical law of 
the land. Thus the old tribal custom which allotted a priest 
to each family was continued in Christian Ireland, and a 
system of heredity was introduced. Each family had its 
bishop or abbot with the right of handing on the offices 
and dignities to others within the family, which soon came 
to regard the episcopal rights, revenues and patrimony as 
its inalienable possession. Being often more intent on the 
revenues than on the spiritual dignity, they sometimes in- 
truded laymen into episcopal sees. St. Bernard names 
eight lay-bishops who in the course of two hundred years 
occupied St. Patrick’s see. 

Among the other crying abuses were the neglect of con- 
fession and confirmation, and the open profanation of 
marriage. These scandals Malachy strove to remove. In 
St. Bernard’s words, he “ subdued the deathly barbarism 
of his Irishmen with the sword of the spirit” (p. 152). 
Bernard is particularly fond of the word ‘“‘ barbarous ” when 
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speaking of the Irish of his day. Even the names are bar- 
barous: he speaks of “a certain place which has a ve 

barbarous name” (p. 87). He tells us that the Irish sub- 
stituted a “‘ raging barbarism for Christian meekness—a sort 
of paganism brought in under the name of Christianity ” 

. 46). He denounces their “ barbarous laws” (p. 39) 
deplores the fate of Malachy, “‘ who had been sent to beasts, 
not to men” (p. 37), and, quoting from the Book of Job 
(xxx. 29), he asks us to marvel with him that Malachy did 
not become infected with their barbarism, making himself 
“ a brother to dragons and a companion to owls.’’ He quotes 
Jeremias (i. 14), ‘‘ Out of the north all evil breaks forth,” as 
some sort of an explanation of the “ barbarity” of the 
Irish. In justice to the great St. Bernard and to the Irish 
of his day, we ought to remember that Bernard himself was 
a Celt, with an almost Irish tendency to speak in very exag- 
gerated superlatives. Quite unconsciously and quite sin- 
cerely he casts this dark cloud over the Irish people to make 
Malachy stand out in more lively contrast: one feels that 
the “ barbarism ” is painted very black to provide a better 
background for his hero. 

Malachy, like all saints, was essentially a practical man, 
alive to the needs of the hour. It is interesting to read how 
he tackled the housing problem of his day. A visit to 
France (where he met his sainted biographer) inspired him 
with the idea of introducing into Ireland French methods 
of building, substituting stone for the wooden shacks that 
had hitherto housed the “ barbarians.” This innovation 
called forth clamorous resentment. ‘Good sir,” St. 
Malachy was asked, ‘‘ why have you thought good to in- 
troduce this novelty into our regions? We are Scots, not 
Gauls”’ (p. IIo). 


It is interesting to see St. Malachy not only approving, 
but actually taking part in a hunger-strike. A noble whom 
Malachy had reconciled was cast into prison by the king. 
“‘ Gathering an exceeding mighty army, a great crowd of 
his own disciples, he went to the king, and demanded him 
who was bound ; he was refused. . . . ‘ Know that I will 
eat nothing until he is liberated ; no, nor these either.’ . . . 
And that day and the following night they persisted in 
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fasting and prayer. Word was brought to the king of that 
which was being done; and his heart was the more hard- 
ened. . . . The carnal man (the king) took to flight. . . 
Malachy pursues the fugitive . . . and causes him to dis- 
gorge his prey” (pp. 106-8). Whatever we may think 
of the modern hunger-striker, we cannot disapprove of 
Malachy’s act on moral grounds, because, while in no way 
endangering the lives of the fasters, it actually achieved the 
end sought. 

If this book is typical of all the translations of Christian 
literature being brought out by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, we can confidently say that the 
Society is really living up to its name, and is really pro- 
moting Christian knowledge. B. D. 


MEDIZVAL HERESY AND THE INQUISITION. By A. S. Turber- 
ville, M.C., M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in Modern History 
in University College, Bangor. (London, Crosby 
Lockwood and Son, 1920). 


This book is a very typical product of the Modern History 
School in England. It is an elaborate study of its subject, 
very learned, very detached in spirit, very limited in con- 
cept, full of dates and facts and theories. The prime thesis 
of the book seems to be that torture as an official instrument 
of justice originated in the lay-courts under the deliberate 
instigation of clerics; but of course torture is far older than 
Christianity and has merely kept step with it. Nor even did 
medieval ecclesiastics suddenly begin the business of the 
Inquisition. Theodosius in the fourth century had already 
instituted it or rather inherited it from the pagan empire. 
What was Nero or Diocletian, what even Marcus Aurelius, 
but a Grand Inquisitor without the excuse of a claim to 
infallibility ?. This book is typical also of modern historical 
scholarship in its ignorance or misunderstanding of medieval 
philosophy, theology, and religion. For instance, St. Thomas 
Aquinas is spoken of as a Realist (p. 91) ; Wycliffe is called 
heretical because he was a Realist (p. 233) ; and Realism is 
said necessarily to lead to Pantheism (p. 234). Now these 
Statements are curiously enough all of them inaccurate, 
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but they are the type of statement which one finds in many 
modern history-manuals. 

Again, the Dominicans are said to have given “ willing 
labours” (p. 159) to the Inquisition, a phrase wholly at 
variance with medieval Dominican literature (see for 
example the Opera Humberti de Romanis, Vol. II, p. 36). 
Or take the case of Wycliffe, who is described as wholly 
free from any charge of “ unreality and insincerity” (p, 
85). Well, it is to be hoped that Mr. Turberville would not 
accuse the other Schoolmen of insincerity ; but unreality! 
Why, the very simplest acquaintance with Wycliffe’s 
works drives the reader to perplexity, to confusion over 
distinctions that are bewilderingly unreal. Hardly a 
position is taken up by Wycliffe that is not promptly 
surrendered through some quite unreal distinction. Is 
there indeed any point of doctrine and dogma in the whole 
of Wycliffe’s teaching about which we can be quite sure what 
this Master of Balliol actually held? The famous ‘‘ Dominion 
of Grace,” whereby only those in a state of grace were 
considered to have any rights to property or possession 
seemed very revolutionary, yet it was so tempered to the 
actual social organization of the day that the only comfort 
the poor got out of it was the barren comfort that though 
the rich seemed to possess they didn’t really possess ; and 
as for the poor who were in a state of grace, why since they 
owned God they owned the world. No doubt this was all 
very true, but it made the elaborate theory of Dominion by 
Grace merely a platitude or wholly unreal. 

Wycliffe, too, is said to have undermined the fabric 
of sacerdotalism (p. 86), yet he writes thus about the 
Mass: “‘ The saying of Mass with cleanness of holy life and 
bringing devotion full much and neat hands, most pleaseth 
God Almighty and profiteth to christen souls in Purgatory.” 
He is supposed to have denounced Mariolatry, yet he writes: 
“ Worship we Jesus and Mary with all our might.” In one 
passage he says he would not dare affirm that Corpus 
Christi est essentialiter, substantialiter, corporaliter vd 
identice ille panis; in another he openly proclaims idem 
corpus et eadem substantia est vere et realiter panis sacra- 
mentalis seu hostia. In one passage he is Protestant enough 
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to say that Christ’s presence depends upon “ ghoostli 
wit,” in another he is Lutheran enough to say the Eucharist 
is “ Verray Goddes body and verray brede.” Now that is 
the kind of result one gets from the study of any subject on 
which Wycliffe has written, a perfect “soup” of ideas, 
endless series of distinctions, and the result a bewildering 
medley of “ unreality.”” Yet here we have Mr. Turberville 
presenting us with a perfect scheme of Wycliffe’s opinions 
that ignores all this muddle-headness and produces a modern 
heresy equipped perfectly at all points, but certainly not to be 
recognized as his own by John Wycliffe, Master of Balliol. 
Would Mr. Turberville agree with this remark of the Master : 
“ Universities, houses of study, colleges as well as degrees 
and masterships in them are vanities introduced by the 
heathen and profit the Church as little and as much as does 
Satan himself?”’ Perhaps here at last this lecturer in 
Modern History in the University College of Bangor, 
Master of Arts, and Bachelor of Literature, would seem 
to find “‘ reality and sincerity.” Yet Wycliffe died in posses- 
sion of a benefice, after having a seizure while attending 
Mass. Real? Sincere ? We don’t doubt it. 

Lastly, there are some evident slips; Benedict XIV on 
p. 50 should be Benedict XII, and some misstatements, 
“Modern humanitarianism”’ on p. 158 sounds odd to those 
who have lived through the Great War, seen slums and read 
about Ireland. B. J. 


PILGRIM PAPERS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FRANCIS THOMAS 
WILFRID, Priest. By Robert Keable. (Christophers, 
6s. net.) 


By many paths and from strange places come the pilgrims. 


‘ 


From the mighty Berg of South Africa, with its “ wind- 
swept, sun-kissed, often snow-washed krantzes that tower 
up ten thousand feet and more towards God,” is the journey 
taken in this book by Mr. Robert Keable. It is a good 
book, well written, thoughtful and imaginative: a book 
to be read by all who would know of the realities of mis- 
sionary work in Basutoland and of the experiences of 
Catholic priest and Anglican minister in vast far-off spaces, 
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The Anglican, whom from the fullness of knowledge and ex. 
perience Mr. Keable has drawn for us, is “ Anglo-Catholic,” 
as the phrase goes. In heart and mind Wilfrid is Catholic, 
In all good faith he, a Church of England clergyman, min- 
isters as a Catholic priest, and believes his ministry valid, 
But it is vain to pretend that the authorities of his Church 
approve his doctrine. Wilfrid finds that he is “ serving two 
religions ’’—the official religion of the Prayer Book amongst 
the English and the Catholic religion amongst the natives, 
“T am a Catholic priest (in theory) on the Berg; I ama 
Protestant minister (in fact) in the camp. And the two 
religions are not beautifully complementary ; they are very 
decidedly contradictory.” It wouldn’t do, it couldn’t do, 
for a man honestly bent on truth and resolute to live in 
good faith. Wilfrid cannot take Christianity (as a gentle- 
man in a smoke-room once put it) “as a highly developed 
philosophy unsuited to the native, even if he can in the 
least understand it.” To him “it is the highway to God 
of which it is written that wayfaring men, though fools, 
cannot err therein; it is the ark that floats above the 
waters of a surely drowning world.” And so filled with the 
vision of the City of God, Wilfrid turns pilgrimwise to the 
Eternal City. 

The decision is not rashly taken. The “ Anglo-Catholic” 
position is simply impossible for this man of good faith who 
cannot accommodate two contradictories at the same time. 
A last temptation to remain comes when he visits a valley 
and is made much of by the chief and his people. ‘ It may 
sound extreme to you, but it seemed to me that these 
people were offered me if I would but fall down before the 
Tempter. ‘ Sacrifice your conception of truth and right for 
the empire of these ’—that is how it came to me. There 
was the appeal of their weakness, their eager welcome, their 
lovableness and their need, and against it only that my 
religious system does not seem to me honest or true. But 
its truth and honesty is in grave dispute, and many hold 
that it has lost both ; moreover, it is so insidious a whisper that 
says: ‘ You, and you alone, will have to do with them. 
You can teach as you will and build as you will. What 
does the Lambeth Conference or the Anglican attitude in 
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England matter to you up here? For the sake of these 
r souls, stay on!’ ” 

The same temptation confronts many an “ Anglo- 
Catholic” in England. Conscious of holding a faith that 
is not that of the Church of England, fully aware that the 
Protestantism of the Church of England is in contradiction 
to the Catholic religion, they yet remain, so many of our 
separated brethren, for the sake of the people to whom 
they minister—sacrificing their conception of truth (Mr. 
Keable would say) for the empire of their flock. But “a 
man must be true to Christ first—true, at any rate, to what 
he cannot but feel for himself is involved by being true to 
Christ.” 

Elsewhere, and some time back, we reviewed Mr. Robert 
Keable’s Standing By, a remarkable book containing the 
experiences of a padre in France. These Pilgrim Papers 
(by no means fully taken up with finding the path to Rome) 
show a finer discernment of the heart of things, a keener 
sensitiveness to truth and to the beauty of God’s world, and 
a deeper knowledge of the ways and thoughts of man. It 


is possible that on his pilgrimage Mr. Robert Keable may 
yet have many things to tell us. J.C. 


BARNABAS, HERMAS AND THE DIDACHE: Being the Don- 
nellan Lectures delivered before the University of 
Dublin in 1920 by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean 
of Wells. (S.P.C.K. 6s. net.) 


Of the importance, for the history of primitive Chris- 
tianity, of such writings as the letter of Clement of Rome 
and the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch there can be no 
doubt ; the latter, for instance, “‘ stood,” says Mr. Belloc 
in Europe and the Faith, “ to the generation contemporary 
with Our Lord as I stand to the generation of Gladstone 
... and he testifies fully to the organization of the Church 
with its Bishops, the Eucharistic Doctrine, and the Primacy 
in it of the Roman See.” Great importance has been 
attached also to the Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, and from it has sometimes been drawn an anti- 
Catholic picture of the early Church. “ The ultimate aim 
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of these Lectures is to reach a point of view from which the 
literary character and the historical value of the Didache 
can be justly estimated” (Preface). The conclusions are 
as follows: The Didache may not be earlier than the third 
century, but in any case it contributes almost nothing to 
our knowledge of the early Church, as the author—in the 
second part of his book—is not describing the organization 
which he knew, but is deliberately constructing an apostolic 
monument, and giving what the Twelve Apostles might be 
presumed to have enjoined ; the scheme of moral teaching 
called the Two Ways, which forms the first section of his 
book, he found in the Epistle of Barnabas, and modified it, 
amplifying it from several sources, the Shepherd of Hermas 
among them ; the Two Ways is the original composition of 
the writer of the Epistle of Barnabas. Besides these ably 
argued conclusions the student will find much else of interest 
in these scholarly Lectures. L. W. 


THE REACTIONS BETWEEN DOGMA AND PHILOSOPHY: 
Illustrated from the Works of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., Litt. D. (Williams & 
Norgate: pp. 669. 24s. net). 


This is a significant and perhaps an astounding book. 
To see the phenomenon of its publication in its place we 
must realize that the writer of the book is a Unitarian 
clergyman, and that the book itself is a modern scholar’s 
glorification of the Prince of Scholastics. 

Dr. Wicksteed’s intellectual or spiritual itinerary, even 
if not symbolical of his contemporaries, is a phenomenon 
of at least second magnitude. A passion for sheer intellectual 
poetry drove this convinced Unitarian to the works of 
Dante. No doubt when he sought the fellowship of poets 
in his own creed “ the cupboard was bare.” So Dr. Wick- 
steed fell back from the poetic penury of. Unitarianism to 
the fullness of Dante. In this strong singer of Scholasticism 
the Unitarian pilgrim in search of what is good in poetry 
found only the best. Moreover, in his quest for. poetic 
beauty, he saw in the heroic simplicities of the trilogy 
that beauty is but a guise of truth. Dante beckoned him 
to Aquinas. It is to the credit of this lover of Dante that 
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he felt it no treason to obey the beckoning, and thus to 
forget the shadow in the consolation of the reality. 
Umbram fugat veritas. 

His efforts to master the mind of Aquinas are in them- 
selves admirable ; but in a man of Dr. Wicksteed’s creed 
and years are even astounding. It is something to his credit 
that a life-long Thomist can find at first sight and on a 
cursory examination no grave misunderstanding of the 
letter of St. Thomas’s thought. The usual pitfalls into which 
unskilled and unwary readers of St. Thomas fall have proved 
no pitfalls for Dr. Wicksteed. We should have to go through 
Dr. Wicksteed’s book, sieve in hand, before we could give 
its quotation-crowded pages an Imprimatur. Yet it is a 
joy to us to recognize that in this Unitarian lover of the 
Middle Ages we have one of the most scholarly modern 
commentators on the Angel of the Schools. Surely a 
sufficient paradox ! 

V. MeN. 
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